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VISIT TO LINCOLN. 


I nap for many years felt an inclination to visit Lin- 
coln, partly in consequence of the fame of its cathedral 
—deemed one of the most magnificent fanes of the 
Christian religion in existence—but more particularly 
from a tendency, which defies all the more reasonable 
parts of my nature, to think with fondness of any 
place or thing which is intimately associated with tra- 
ditionary poetry, or indeed any of the simple notions 
and narratives which have come down to us from the 
childhood of the people. It must appear most ridi- 
culous ; yet I cannot but confess that the old story of 
the Jew of Lincoln—the common saying as to a cer- 
tain famous personage looking over Lincoln—the po- 
pular wonderment, as rife in the vales of Scotland as 
in the land of the southron, as to the great Jom of 
Lincoln — and, finally, those frequent allusions to 
“ Lincoln green” in the Robin Hood ballads, with 
King James's line, 

“« Their gowns were of the Lincum licht,” 
occurring in his “ Christ’s Kirk,” and that everlasting 
recurrence of the same idea whenever an English or 
Scotch balladist has to describe a ghost vanishing at 
daybreak— 

wild chirp'd for 
as if Lincoln were the only place in whose neigh- 
bourhood visitants from the other world ever appeared, 
or which had cocks to warn them away —or as if 
the Lincoln cocks crew for all the ghosts in the world 
—had given me an interest in this city far beyond 
what the most remarkable scene of commercial enter- 
prise could excite. With such memories in my brain, 
but with a very indistinct idea, or rather no idea at 
all, of what kind of town, in its general features, 
Lincoln is, I approached it from Hull (at which I 
debarked from a Leith steamer) in a fine forenoon of 
April in the present year. 

The reality went beyond my dreams in all respects. 
Lincoln is a preserved town of the middle ages—a 
striking engraftment of Sagon upon Roman antiqui- 
ties, and Norman upon Saxon, and an Elizabethan 
town upon all; exhibiting, indeed, memorials of al- 
most all the past and gone things of English history, 
and surprisingly little of the tastes and habits of mo- 
dern men, to mar or interfere with the effect. First 
of all, the situation is extremely happy. Amidst the 
wide-extended plains of eastern England, some of 
which are here but recently redeemed from a fenny 
condition, there is a tract of slightly raised or table- 
land, several miles in extent, and terminating towards 
the south in what for England may be called a steep 
slope. On the abrupt verge of this tract, and along 
the slope below it, the city of Lincoln, containing 
about fourteen thousand inhabitants, is situated. ‘The 
cathedral and older part of the city are placed on 
high ground : the more modern town descends a! 
the slope into the plain below, where it is intersected 
by the river Witham. Rising from ground so emi- 
nent, the cathedral of Lincoln is considered as possess- 
ing the finest site of any similar building in England. 
The same advantage is enjoyed by the remains of a 
Norman castle to the west of the cathedral, and seve- 
ral other buildings of an elegant or impressive cha- 
racter. It may hence be imagined that the spectacle 
presented by Lincoln to those approaching it from the 
south—crested with grand military and ecclesiastical 
towers—is of no common kind in England. 

The natural advantages of the situation probably 
eaused it to be early adopted as a seat of collected po- 
pulation by the British aborigines, Afterwards, the 
Romans established upon the spot a town of the cha- 


racter of a colonia, that is, one in which the soldiers 
were citizens, each holding a piece of the neighbour- 
ing land. This town, which was of square form, sur- 
rounded by a wall and fosse, was called by them Lin- 
dum, a word probably derived, as was usual, from the 
earlier British appellation. It seems not unlikely that 
the British appellation contained the syllable Lin, 
meaning in Celtic a pool—and which, by the way, forms 
the first syllable of London and the second of Dublin— 
being peculiarly appropriate in the present instance, 
considering that the site would then be enclosed in 
pools, which afterwards became fens. So also the ap- 
pellation of this district of Lincolnshire, Lindsey, 
would mean the island of pools, or the tract of dry 
land amidst pools. Subsequently, the present name 
Lincoln would be arrived at by a combination of Lin- 
dum and colonia, When the Romans had passed 
away, the city continued to be a place of note amidst 
the tempestuous ages of the Heptarchy and the Da- 
nish invasions ; and, after the Conquest, it rose into 
still greater distinction. William here built a power- 
ful fortress, and, during his reign, the see of Dorchester 
being transferred hither, the present cathedral was 
commenced. At that period, as William of Malms- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon assure us, Lincoln was 
a populous and thriving town. That it possessed great 
commercial importance is proved in a remarkable man- 
ner by the re-opening, in the reign of Henry I., of a 
canal originally formed by the Romans, extending 
from the Witham to the Trent at Torksey, and com- 
pleting a circle of inland navigation of the greatest 
consequence. At that period, there were fifty or more 
parochial churches in Lincolh—a number, as compared 
with the probable population, which gives a striking 
idea at once of the wealth of the place and the reli- 
gious ideas of the people. The see of Lincoln was the 
largest and one of the richest in England. ‘Those of 
Ely, Peterborough, and Oxford, were all taken out of 
it. The bishop had no fewer than twenty houses or 
palaces, chiefly within his diocese. A writer mentions, 
with much naiveté, that, till the Reformation, there 
was no mention of any Bishop of Lincoln having ever 
been translated to another see, except Winchester, 
though, since then, seventeen translations have taken 
place. The city, as well as the see, is no longer rela- 
tively what it was, though, as a cathedral and county 
town, possessing some inland business of various kinds, 
and presenting many objects of antiquarian interest, 
it is still a place of considerable note. 

The cathedral, situated on the eminent ground al- 
ready described, is universally acknowledged to be the 
finest Gothic edifice in the kingdom with respect to 
exterior, York Minster being only superior with re- 
gard to the inside. The exterior length, including 
the buttresses, is 516 feet ; the width of the west end 
is 174 feet. There is a double set of transepts, the 
longest (towards the west) being in exterior length 
250 feet, and in width 66. The vaulting of the nave 
is 80 feet from the pavement below. There are three 
towers ; one central, above 270 feet high, and two to- 
wards the west, 180 feet each. These must be allowed 
to be splendid proportions. “ The exterior,” says Dr 
Dibdin, “ presents at least four perfect specimens of 
the succeeding styles of the first four orders of Gothic 
architecture. The greater part of the front [by which 
the western extremity is meant] may be as old as the 
time of its founder, Bishop Remigius, at the end of 
the eleventh century: but even here may be traced 
invasions and intermixtures up to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The western to carry you to the end of 
the twelfth century ; succeeds a wonderful ex- 
tent of early English, or the pointed arch. The tran- 
septs begin with the twelfth, and come down to the 


middle of the fourteenth century ; and the interior, 
especially the choir and the aisles, abounds with 
the most exquisitely varied specimens of that period. 
Fruits, flowers, vegetables, insects, capriccios of every 
description, encircle the arches or shafts, and sparkle 
upon the capitals of pillars. Even down to the reign 
of Henry VIII., there are two private chapels, to the 
left of the smaller south porch, or entrance, which are 
perfect gems of art.” * 

When, passing through a vaulted archway, under 
an old building named the Exchequer, I first entered 
the close of Lincoln, and saw the immense edifice 
rising before me, I felt an impression which I can 
never forget. In contemplating a fabric so vast, 80 
elegant, and so ancient, it seemed as if the produc- 
tions of nature were not beyond being rivalled by 
man’s works, either in grandeur or perpetuity. ‘The 
west front contains, as Dr Dibdin has remarked, some 
of the oldest parts of the edifice. These are composed 
of small square stones, which give a chequered ap- 
pearance to this part of the building ; and it is easy to 
trace the lines of separation between the original and 
added pieces of masonry. It is a curious peculiarity 
of the Gothic architecture, that, while the general 
impression is always fine, the details, when narrowly 
looked into, are often grotesque—in other instances, 
only ingenious and pretty. In the west front of Lin- 
colu are some rude old sculptures, representing spirits 
tormented by devils, and a few scriptural scenes most 
rudely conceived and executed. There is also to be 
detected, on a pinnacle, a peasant blowing a horn, 
being, it is said, no other than the swineherd of Stow, 
a person who, being probably an oddity in his day, or 
giving some donation to the church, had been thought 
worthy by an early bishop of this distinction. Enter- 
ing the church by a great door underneath this front, 
the attention is attracted to another still more ridi- 
culous thing, namely, some side-doorways built in the 
Roman style of architecture, and therefore grossly 
out of harmony with the rest of the building. This 
outrage upon good taste was perpetrated by an obscure 
architect, who regarded Gothic architecture with con- 
tempt, or was ignorant of it, and was restrained in 
these matters by no considerations as to congruity. 
All other feelings, however, are now lost in contem- 
plating the stupendous extent of the interior, as the 
eye wanders along the vast nave, over the screen of 
the choir, and rests at last upon the dimly seen colours 
of the remote east window. 

On arriving underneath the great central towgr, we 
find the principal transept extending on each side, 
each equal in size to a goodly church, and each termi- 
nated by a splendid circular window of ancient stained 
glass, slightly unequal in size and form of structure. 
The more beautiful one, towards the south, has a mul- 
lioned frame of the most florid and graceful character, 
insomuch that, though there were no stained glass in 
it, it would still be a highly beautiful and interesting 
object. There is also a casing of open stone carved- 
work around it, of a strikingly beautiful character. 
The inequality of these two magnificent windows— 
one fine, the other finer—and the latter being composed 
of smaller pieces of glass, have led to a verger’s legend, 
which will remind the reader of the almost universal 
tale of the ’Prentice’s Pillar. It is said that, the mas- 
ter of the work having completed one, his apprentice 
ambitiously offered to undertake the other, using only 
the small pieces of glass left by the master. The 
offer was accepted, the window finished, and a day 
appointed for the public to view both. The master, 
in the pride and confidence of his superior skill, took 


* Northern Tour, rol. i. p. 93. 
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his place on # ledge immediately under or over his 
own window, probably to withdraw the covering. The 
gazers looked with admiration on bis work, but, when 
the other was revealed te them, became so enthusiastic 
in their expressions of astonishment and delight, that 
the master, in the agony of his disappointment, threw 
himself from his elevated position, and waa killed by 
the fall. The Penny Magazine, which relates this 
story, adds that the vergere have for some time ceased 
to tell it to visiters, in consequence of finding it usually 
received with some degree of ridicule. 

It may be necessary for many of the inhabitants of 
non-episcopal countries, such as Scotland, to mention 
that, in English cathedrals, there is no seating or fur- 
nishing im any part but that corresponding to the 
upper limb of the cross—mamely, the choir. The 
central part of this portion of the edifice is usually 
enclosed by a narrow range of raised seats on each 
side, these seats being for the dignitaries and other 
official persons ; and, generally, above them on each 
side, and in other parts of the enclosed space, there is 
mueh beautiful work in carved wood ; the whole being 
used as a place for the daily performance of what is 
called cathedral service. The choir is therefore, prac- 
tically, an abridgment of the church for eommon use— 


reminding one of the old Scottish saying, adduced so | monks had 


Indierously by Peter Peebles, “ If we cannot preach 
in the kirk, we may sing mass in the quier.” In the 
choir of Lincoln Cathedral, the carved wood-work is 
of the fourteenth century, and, for its age, wonder- 
fully entire and beautiful. The reading desk rests on 
a brazen eagle, rising from the floor, of the age of 
Charles LI. In the usual place between the choir 
and the body of the church, is a gallery containing a 
magnificent organ. 

These are the maim and striking features of the ea 
thedral. When we come te detail, we find much to 
imterest, and, what is rather odd, a little to amuse. To 
the east. of the altar in the ehoir, is a considerable va 
cant space underneath the oriel window. This con- 
tains a number of altar-shaped tombs of lords, ladies, 
and prelates, generally adorned with beautiful earved 
work and figures. On one the figures are a series of 


gentlemen and ladies, in ancient costume, remarkable | other 


for the variety of the attitudes, and the grace and spirit 
of the execution, theugh most are now somewhat 
mutilated. One of these tombs is that of Catherine 
Swynford, one of the wives of John of Gaunt, and a 
progenitrix of Henry VII. Before the Reformation, 
some of the tombs of the more venerated prelates 
were adorned with shrimes of pure geld—of which 
metal 2021 ounces (besides 4285 of silver) were taken 
from this chureh by Henry VIII. One bishop, St 
Hugh de Grenoble, who died in 1200, had attained 


choir, to serve as his tomb, and, though it so chanced 
that he was buried elsewhere, we see inscribed over 
this structure the following quaint play upon his 
mame in Gothie characters :—“ Lonea TERRA MEN- 


stance, “ 1696,” “1643,” and “ 1623 :” inscripti 
ny neatly cut, was “ John Whalley, 1576.” 7 
A cloister— 


that is to say, a small quadrangular 
of buildings, wit pram. inwards, 


posed of small brieks, of different 

arranged as to produce an effect not anlike that of a 
Turkey carpet. Sir Joseph Banks was so much in 
terested in this curious relic, that he used to visit it 
annually, like a m coming to a beloved shrine. 
From its being some feet below the present surfuce, 
we may how much rubbish had aceumulated on 
of the quadrangle by Ween 
of the quadrangle—a by Wren, in his 


favourite but bere most unsuitable style. The collec- 
tion is described with rapture by Dr Dibdin, as con- 
taining many eurieus old books and maguseripts. In 
the hall is to be seen a portrait of Dean Honeywood, 
the founder of this library, with one of his grand- 
mether—a remarkable person in her way, as, living te 
ninety-three, she left 367 lawful descendants, amongst 
whom were 16 children, 114 grandehildwen, 228 great- 
grandchildren, and 9 of the fourth generation, 
Near the south-east angle of the ehurch, there is a 
beautiful porch, adorned with statues of Edward [., his 
ueen, and other personages, by sculptors of that age, 
med the golden one of early ye sculpture. The 
figures, though much mutilated by the Puritan sol- 
diers, who used this glorious minster as a barrack, are 
strikingly elegant, particularly in the arrangements 
of the drapery, from which Flaxman himself did not 
disdain to take bints. There is another and larger 
porch on the south side, called the Galilee, “a ge- 
nuine and delicious specimen,” says Dibdin, “of 
early English architecture.” It forms a space suffi- 


cient to contain a considerable number of people, 


utility. was a. common appen great 
churches, and probably censidered as a part of them 
less sacred than the rest, or rether perhaps as a part 
representative of the unconsec ground of the 


the Galilee, and, dng Sap wae 


back into communion. 


with the brethren. The name arose from 
some quaint reference te the text, “Lo! he goeth 
before into Galilee.” In the tower ia 
hung the enormous bell ealled the om of Lin- 


for a broad thick pee planted between the. two 
been crushed into a curved 


give warning if the twa tewers: were inclined to shift 
their position ; but the probability is, that it isa mere 
sport or whim of those who dictated its erection. 


Altogether, Lincoln cathedral excites, more than 
— other Gothic church I have ever seen, the con- 
sideration of how much of the best genius of the 
middle ages had been concentrated upon architecture, 
ym and all the other arts which could conduce 
te 


setting off of Christian worsh When one 
compares such a building as this, in all its grandeur 
, with the ap- 


above a hundred years ago, that the spires were to be 
removed from the western towers, the people rose in 
a tumult to it. When this object was finally 
accompli in 1808, its prometers experienced abun- 
dance of clamour, and neither prose nor verse was 
ap Considering the absolute 


his. proudest. reflections that 
lay his hones heneath the 


magnificen 
forty miles off the situation of his native city. | Howe 
ble officials whose duty it is to show | 


F 
: 


accordingly. demitted his functions to ason, He had 


for a long time, while living by the fireside of his chil- | i 


dren, ceased to know where he was, and had almost 
the faces of his own ye ey | 


an object. of |, 
great veneration in the city, On its being rumoured, | 


hig nature, and, when every thing else was obli 

The remainder of our observations on this ancient 
city must be deferred to next week. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


TENTH ARTICLE.—-COMMERCIAL RESTRI@IIONS 
‘ AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


“It may ” says Bentham, ing of the in- 
tercourse of nations with each other, “ to be a misfor- 
tune that our nei is nich » it is certainby one that 


he be poor.” And in continuation he says: “ Jealousies 
against rich nations are only founded on mistakes and 
isunderstandings : it is with these nations that the 
most profitable commerce is carried on; it is from 
these that the returns are most abundant, the most 
rapid, and the most certain. Great capitals produce 
the greatest division of labour, the most perfect ma- 
chines, the most active competition among the mer- 
chants, the most extended credits, and, consequently, 
the lowest prices. Each nation, in receiving from the 
richest every thing which it furnishes, at. the lowest 
rate, and of the best quality, would be able to derote 
its capital exclusive y to the most advantageous 
branches of industry.” Very different have, unfor- 
tunately, been the sentiments that have long prevailed 
of our meighbours, is our own riches and pro- 
sperity, has been continually u and aeted u 
t is to the great master of political economy, A 
Smith, that we owe the first great efforts to dispel a 
prejudice, which, by offering a reward to selfishness. 
exelusive repacity, tended te darken the opini 
of mankind as, to the extent.of the justice and wisdom 
that, characterise the ts of the world, 


i of Llandaff, m a memorable. 
speech, the legislature and thecountry, that “ 
wealth ef France was the poverty of ritaim, its, 


jexact amount which this country was said to lose even 
‘by the present, system. in, its trade with France, that 
|amount being the difference in value between our im- 
ports from that country and our exports thither. The 
trouble of drawing up the statement would not have: 
been taken, had it not been sepposed that some people: 
| would listen to it. 
ism the old pri 


ciple of “ the balance of trade,” which viewed all the 
exports of a country as so much gain, and all the 
imports as so much loss. “If we buy a thousand’ 
pounds’ worth of goods frem a nation,” said this prin-. 
ciple, “and svll them five hundred pounds’ worth, we: 
are just losers te the extemt of five hundred pounds 
by the-transaction. Let us, therefore, take measures 
to turn the balance the other way. Let us impose 
‘heavy duties on the goods of that country, or, if that 
togotier Let us 


give every en , 

jand, rather than the balance in our fayour, let 

us pay people to export whe do not find the trade 

of t is proposition arises from 

which we have discussed—an idea. 


but. merely one of the instruments of acquiring it. 
We would look to serviceable commodities—the usuak 
objects of human utility and desire, food, clothi 

luxuries, and ornaments—asthe elements from which: 
the calculation be made; and that. the 


38 
He 


rein his peor nei > and tha value of the tes 
by, Brita ld drain off the 
| whole resources of Denmark It is not im the amount 


. 


— : - = ‘ 
wor a rge. ere preliminaries tO admission, as 
in baptism, proselytism, the ehurehing of women, 
| penance, &e., were performed. Im monasteries, the 
. | measuring in diameter at the. rim 6 feet 4) Rage When, in 1787, Pitt brought forward his plan for a 
| This huge engine of sound was recast, with the addi- | commercial treaty with France, on the principle of ' 
tion of a ton to ite weight, in 1834, the former bell 
being of’ date 1610. It is now a heavier, as well aaa 
softer and sweeter bell, than that of St Paul’s, 
There is an architectural curiosity to which the 
attention of mangers is, yen | directed. After a || Although such sentiments will scarcely be now ex- 
Levene pes he narrow spiral stairsin the western — in any quarter, a certaim amount of the 
vaulted roof of the nave | a late occasion, when a treaty with the same country 
and the eover of the church, Here we have om | was under discussion, some merchants in London, | 
| each hand one of tha tewers which adorn the west | who were interested in its not taking place, drew up: 
front of the cathedral, the intermediate space being | a statement in nds, shillings, and pence, of the 
y-two the one tower and the 
8 a areh-shaped masonry, about a | 
foot in thisensen two feet in. breadth, and with a rise | 
| ef only fourteen inehes. It zit almost be 
- form by a slight pressure from either end. Accord- 
ingly, i is called the Stone Beam. It is difficult to see | 
_ what rational purpose it could have served, unless te | 
o one jumps down upon it, it vibrates under the 
F : pressure, as real timber would: de; and the act is 
high esteem on account of his scholarly qualities and | therefore ome which cannot well he performed with | 
: magnificent style of living. Two kings, John of Eng- | unshaken nerves. 
land and William of Scotland, assisted at his funeral, 
and a shrine was erected over him, of beaten gold, eight | | 
eee lang Uy Sar in breadth. A later diocesan, named | 
Ric ming, attained distinction from an oppo- | 
site cause, narnely, great asceticism. The vergers teil | 
that he endeavoured to fast for forty days in imitation | 
of Christ, and died about eleven days short of the | 
; moped period, reduced to perfect skin and bone ; in 
hh form his body is represented on his tomb near | pliances which then existed for the domestic comfort at money, mstead 6: ng a measure at value, | 
the north-east door. A Bishop Longland, of the | of the people, it seems as if al) superior imtelligence aautnak exchange, is the sele elament of commercial 
reign of Heary V IIL, and confessor of that monarch, | bad run, almost exclusively, inte this peculiar channel. | riches. With this uuderstanding, the balance of trade 
erected a beautiful chapel at the south side of the | seemed very simple, It resolved itself into this— 
“ Money is the object of all commerce, and the more 
| money we get, the more profitable are our transae~ 
| tions.” If we were to strike @ balance of trade in 
| the present age, we would, take a different measure. 
surnam xJUs Dominus Depry” (Long land—the Lord | | Money we would consider not the final object of t ‘ 
has. given him his jangtts of it} 1 observed, on this 
and some other parts of the ehurch, a few pocket- 
knife scribblings of dates unusually remote— for in- 
which it gives to the city in the eyes of strangers, and 
the nurabers of these who are attraeted by it to Lin- 
much affection, A Lincoln bey, wanders, abroad || HIB the balance of trade in its favour. To say that an 
: and grows old in distant climes, remembers.the cathe- | excess of imports over exports in our relations with 
} os on the north side. be eee with it is a | dral, as a Swiss remembers his native mountains, or the 
pter-house—as usual, a large and elegant octagonal | beautiful lake reposing at their feet. Those who 
room, with a central pillar; it was reared by the | their days beside it, feel ae if iprecehs Sipmabealh ieee | 
Bishop Hugh above mentioned. In the interior of the | selves. A gentleman informed me that it, was one of | 
of a shed, designed as a covering to acurious Roman 
remain found there fifty years ogo namely, the pave- | tells 
ment of a bath or sudatory. ‘This pavement is com- | Ever 
nexion with it. There was lately ona whe had become 
too old te continue any ler in active. duty, and who 
| | 18 not the act of mere mp 
i either case. The man of large fortune a 
7 |\1m the caurse of a moderate expenditure, what weuld i 
The of sixty years had ite image deep in its Durchases Luat We cal tract Du! 
, 
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bankrupteies, idleness, and starvation, which | better means of paying him. The payment i is so much money taken from th ets of a whole 

it is failing ¢0 produce the means of rally made the British 4 on to favoared Yet 

The ultimate object of the a oe aon es w his correspondent lives ; in other may occur in which it will be for the national advan- 

‘was to sell to every body and buy nothing, and thus meg ap epelnnd plies nny Fad his cor- | tage to grant bounties, but only for a time, till » 


meney from all quarters, and part with none. to pay the money to him. Thus, | specific object is accomplished. ‘Thus, the 
im ility of the theory was the chief anoty A of Hamburgh having sold hemp to B of London, [once given to en the herring fishery, is to be 
of those who acted on it. Spain having the misfor- | B him by a billon D of Hamburgh. But why | viewed as a bribe to in nce 8 set of lazy fis to 
tune 


to possess the precious metals in her own demi- D of Hamburgh pay this money to A! Simply | go to sea and catch the food that floated our 
nions, was ruined by it; and the hold she of the | because for nid Fe has bought in Britain he | shores. This bribe had its effect. Ss ost asker 
instrument of her destruction probably saved some | would have to send it ever, unless the question of | highly lucrative branch of trade, and in due course of 


other nations from suicide. Instead of endeayouring | debter and creditor between the two places were thus | time was very properly withdrawn. 
to sceumulate as much as possible of the precious | adjusted. To enable this adjustment to take place,| To sum up, the whole question of commercial re- ] 
metals, mereantile communities, when left to them- | it is evident that British produee must have been | strictions resolves itself into this—shall the community 
generally exercise all their uity te con- | exported to make up for the foreign produce imported. | at large suffer in order that a few may be benefited t 
duet business with as little as possible ; for, being | But suppose that state in question is possessed of | It seems most extraordinary that persons should be 
. serviceable in exchange, mo is, like every other | the restrictive mania, and declares that no British | found who will allege that such should be the case. 
useful expensive. But evil of a great in- | goods shall enter its ports, still the payments will, in | In what class of society, it may be asked, are these 
crease of the precious metals in a eountry, is not con- | ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, be made in paper- | blinded individuals found? We answer, in all, Let 


fined to its expense. If commodities be not inereased | money of some sort or other—not in bullion ; and not the artisan blame the West India planter or the 
i i iti this paper-money, if it be good, that is, if it repre- | British land-owner for the narrowness of their views ; 
sent value, must be the equivalent of exported | he himself too often bands with his fellows to pre- 
from this manrgp 5 Thus it mengene t our export | serve intact his own peculiar monopoly of labour. 
trade may not s be directly to the place from | Let not the mercantile and trading classes either be 
which we import. two continental states, we may | too ready to impute blame to others above or below 
buy from one to which we do not sell, and sell to one | them in the social scale. Is there not in almost e 
from which we do not buy ; yet, nevertheless, the | town in the United Kingdom the most perereshen | 
buying and selling will be each the counterpart and | restrictions on trade—corporation privileges and what 
occasion of the ye bee 24 money transactions being | not? ‘The truth is, mankind, as we are told by a very 
balanced, not by our receiving manny Som the selling | high authority, are ever remarkably clever in seeing 
country and sending to the buying, but by a compen- | the mote in other people's eyes while they take care to 4 
sation and balance between these two places, In | be quite oblivious of their own. ‘To allow that that is 
short, the bills and other paper-money sent abroad to | good by which we individually are exposed to some 


: 

i 

i 


the quantity of gold and silver in a count 

bled, while the commodities which they oo 

means of purchasing are not increased, prices 
doubled, and people who live on fixed salaries 
their incomes reduced one-half. If the money 
with, and commodities bought with it, t 

of the balance of trade is acknowledged. If 

country should acquire a quantity ef gold 


what which it resolves not 
send a the next best use that can be made of 


ss 


is, lockin it up in coffers, as the Chinese do, where, | pay for the goods we buy from foreigners, can be of | real or imaginary loss, while all the rest of the world 
though if will not bear interest or be the means of value in no other form t as the representatives of are benefited, appears almost too much for human 
doing it will at least be kept out of the way of | commodities sent abroad to pay them with. nature. 

any w ve given their adherence to tries is in 5 @ position t is a i 
a more plausible and less selfish defence of commer- | settled by drafts, it becomes worth while te transfer A FRENCH STORY. 


cial restrictions. They say—*Let us avoid as faras|a portion of gold to make up the difference, The | Taxenjoyment of travelling in a carriage, with all due 
possible taking the commodities of foreigners, that | persons who undertake the export, deal in gold as | deference to Dr Samuel Johnson be it said, depends 
we may e our own producers—our agricul- pm would do in any other mercantile commodity ; | much upon the ey in which one is placed at the 
turists and man as we have the means of an time. lady whose history is 
givin cng, us employ our own people, | unless were likely to gain by it, the inference is, | destined to form the subject of consideration at 
not foreigners” I first prove the necessity of | that it —A be profitable to themselves, and, bern 4 sent, ll 
su ing some cular class of our own producers, | 80, must be profitable to the community to whic Madame de Sareuil had been married in very early 
without reference to the welfare of the community at | they belong. Now, gold, as we showed in our first | youth, almost in the days of her girlhood; and the 
large, this doctrine is ly sound. For imstance, | article, is an import ef this country, which we cannot | partner towhom her parents had united her, was a man 
if certain individuals ld commenee the manufac- | obtain except by exporting some of our own produce | well advanced in years. There existed little sympathy 
tare of grown in in this and sity. gold even when we pay for a | between the parties thus thrown as 
country, if ti i thought right to pro- ign commodity in 3 comparatively rare | regarded tastes or character, yet Madame de Sareuil 
teet and cvene in sty ot ‘onde, cage, it is seldom that the acquisition of the | conducted herself in such ener as to defy the 
without any i ion for the cost of wine to the ious metals is very convenient to our correspon- | reproaches of the world, or of her own conscience—the 
community at the best means of effecting the ion abroad—we still, in the long run, iy Bad it | more severe censor of the two. Her husband, fortu- 
ject would be by either prohibiting the importa- | with commodities. of home produce. It may happen, | nately, was a good-natured man, but he was an inva- 
of French and anna Silat canny a to be sure, and sometimes does, that parting with the | lid, and this circumstance led to a constant trial of the 
gold, though profitable, is not convenient, as it may lady’s better qualities. She accompanied M, de Sareuil 
prefer purchasing the home prodace. Such an ar- | cramp some of our eumeperren eneveans at home, | to the springs of Baden, and watched over him with 
sim ey might be profitable to glaziers and market- | by rendering the circulating um deficient, just | great attention. It was on their return from that 
but to the eommunity at it would be | as a rich man may find some temporary inconvenience aig ering Geimal yom by easy stages to Paris, 
@ distinct loss, and any other modi on, less extra- | in ing all his ready money, though on a good | that de Sareuil felt the want of 
vagant, of the same would just cause a loss | bargain. It is thus, we think, pretty clear, that in | nionship to render her journey interesting. She Mia 
according to the difference between the price of the | no circumstances can we purchase commodities from | not complain of the peevishness of her husband, 
home and that of the —— commodity. abroad without giving, either directly or indirectly, | though he was often peevish ; she merely felt a blank 
Some who w admit all this, would still | produce of our own—the results of industry in agri- | —a want of some one to talk with, and reciprocate the 
say, that be the inconvenience, such ar- | culture ormanufaetures—in return. Hither the nation | sentiments called up by the scenery through which her 
rangements must be submitted ¢0, because there is no | from which we buy buys back again from us, or it Pig! lay, She was within a few hours’ travel 
other means by which we can ensure our population | buys from some neighbour that with us; and, | Paris, when she to think her husband’s 
enone Seeneomaniliy, even in the case of our being obliged to send gold, the | ened silence somewhat odd, He had leaned heavily, 
usin return, and thus we | very circumstance of our that commodity | too, upon her shoulder for some half hour or so. 
will destroy the means of livelihood of some great part | shows that we have exported something in exchange | tried to shift her position a little. In doing so, she 
i i took away the support upon which her husband rested, 
Goscurage Se importation | and, to her horror, he fell instantly forward upon the 
bene- af Cavin products; another method by which at- | front of the carriage, She screamed aloud, and 
but I | tempts have been made to secure the balance of trade, tilion stopped. On attemp to raise M. 
; hase it was found that he was dead. 
from other countries, they will pocket our | and to their exportation. The system of granting | Madame de Sareuil was now a widow, and a rich 
in ti bounties on exportation, once carried to a vast extent | one. It must be admitted that her sorrow, —— 
in this country, and latterly supported, against the | of a decent amount and quality, was not inex! 
almost united conviction of the SUinterested part of | guishable, Her husband had never shown that in- 
of | the eommereial world, by particular interests, has now | clination to please which —_ have compensated the } 
almost disappeared. operation is a very simple congenial years an’ . Her 
or ing how | one. It consists in.merel ying a merchant a sum | year of mourning over, Madame de i | 
ut for i In felt happeer in her widowhood then 
ever done in her wedded state. The consciousness that ' 
such was the case, made her extremely of listen- | 
so with respect to foreigners, to whom it is a direct gift, | ing to aga for her re-entrance into the married | 
ruining | If Prussia and Britain can both sell stockings to the | state. Such pro poured in upon her in great ; 
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the cheapest market, both will be 
. An adversary may say, “ very well, 


i 


H 

: 


Ht 
if 


3 
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is | French at 5s. per dozen, without encouragement, and | abundance, for young, and rieh. 
much abou , if some man with | Britain, to have the monopoly of the market, grants | “ They only lose their time,” said the widew to ber 
amoeney in his pocket were in terror of starentiors fm a bounty of a shilling on dozen exported, so as | confidential law-agent, a person who enjoyed more of 
to enable them to be sold at four shillings, there js no | her friendship than she bestowed on any other acquain- 


refuse to sell him bread. doubt that we should secure the marbes tance « but lose hee 
a foreign merchant enters into a bargain to | on the si condition of ing a fift cost | tau me greater happiness in the si 

send goods to Britain, it will be a primary considera- Scar ircckeanendion” To lighten the ex- then ie the manried life, and 1 will not be foaltsh | 
‘tion with him how he is to be paid. If he cam afford of Frenchmen, or of any other set of men, is of | enough to give up my liberty again.” “ But you judge 

to earry on both an import and an export trade, he ily,” said the notary; “your late one 
will generally find the most advantageous way of re- except at the cost of taxes at home, | unfitted to be your companion in life, from differenee 


be accom pli 
ent to be by a cargo of British goods in | from wideh aur share of tha price of the stockings | of years and habits. Amother”—— “No, no!” an- 
hen would have to be paid, awered the lady, “no other, if you plenes, I am per- 
encouraging home produce, is | fectly happy at present, aud happy I will remain as 

that | by giving or advancing money to individuals to en- | long as | can.” 

- . fer | courage them to conduct some branch of manufactures. t whe can foresee what the future has in store ! 
some other reason, it is more convenient for him te get | If the money be a gift, or a loan not repaid, it can | One morning, the same pignd of Hecwne do Samay, ; 
money than ein this #0 many | seldom be otherwise than a sheer loss—it will be | her notary and agent, called upon her, and req 

exactly as if an individual were to carry on a trade | an interview. On being introduced to her 
: Rea —— which costs him, instead of returning a certain | he found the lady somewhat more pensive than he 
and perilous transmission, and ene that sum annually. Abstractly considered, bounties to see her ; and the tidings which he 


: 


very been accustomed 
have effectually frightened the merehant encourage particular branches of trade brought te her of a kind to dissi- 


‘ 
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, “that you are 
maced with a 


a will in my favour?’ “ You have,” was the me 2% 
reply, “but wills may be attacked.” “Is that of M. 
de 1 not in form, then ?” asked the lady. 
“The intention of the deceased might be good,” an- 
swered the man of law, “ but it is certainly imperfectly 
expressed. Ah, if your husband had consulted me ! 
Unfortunately, he chose to make a holograph 
and I think it my duty to warn you that I am by no 
assured of its stability.” “If aware of this 
before, why did not you warn me earlier!” said the 
widow. “ averse from giving you 
uiet, and did not imagine t our rights 
Bas called in question.” “Who ithe party 
disposed to doubt them at present, then? I thought 
late husband had no relatives excepting some very 
tt ones.” “ You are so far in error,” answered the 
; “M.de Sareuil had a cousin—a first cousin 
—® young man now living.” “Strange that he should 
never have mentioned this relative to me !” said the 
widow. After a few moments of thoughtfulness, she 
continued—* And this cousin absolutely wishes to dis- 
pute the succession with me!” “ Positively he does,” 
said the notary ; “the affair is already in the hands of 
an advocate, and steps must be taken immediately for 
your rights.” 

Evil news spread quickly. Madame de Sareuil was 
it must be confessed that 
_— was hurt by the immediate impression made 
on 


allowing the coolness of her interested suitors to pro- 
duce any effect upon her mind. “Ah, madam,” said 
the notary to her, at one of their interviews for con- 
sultation, “I always advised you to marry while the 
tema! was in your power.” “What, sir!” said 
lady, with a degree of noble pride beaming from 
her-eye ; “do you imagine that I regret not forming a 
union with any of these men, who now show me so 
einly what their true sentiments were? Or do you 
I can have any feeling but one of rejoicing that 
has been file Delleving me has been 
to me, while ing me rich, though reall 
atl “ But, madam,” said the notary, “if you ol 
process, you will not have a penny in the world.” 
This was in @ grievous reflection, let the widow 
strive to face it as she might. She had been trained to 
ease and affluence, and knew well that a change of life 
would be heavy for her to bear. “My handsome 
house,” said she, “m equipage, m bails, my con- 
certs—must I es up, and work for m 
bread with yo ds? And my box at the opera. 
“ Ay,” said the notary, casting a significant look at 
his client ; “to give up the box at the opera—that 
will indeed be a trial!" Madame de Sareuil blushed 
a8 she answered, “ What do you mean, sir!” “Oh! 
Rothing—nothing!” said the notary. Whether he 
spoke the truth or not in saying this, did not a 
atthe moment. After a pause he continued—“ But 
dear madam, we must not give up all hope. To 
the candid truth, I fear that your cause, legally 
considered, is hopeless ; but there is one chance of re- 
leasing 70° in part, from this unfortunate position. It 
is possible that the other party may enter into a com- 
[esee. He may be doubtful of the issue as well as 
are, With your permission, I will write to his agent, 
‘ee such an arrangement. It is the only wa: 
se0ure to you any part of that fortune, to whic 
eertainly have a claim in equity, if not in law.” 


_ Dhe lady agreed to the proposal of ly coun- 
the morning, the notary 
himself to his t, and produced dein 


sent on the part of the adverse claimant. 
widow, with natural impatience, desired the 
following were its 


the law might wrest from her. If m posal is not 
posse th i pres 
; or war ; such is m: 
Insolence !” cried the widow. 


ber that cousin be to be tied than 
your may be more i 

blamed. Doubtless he has had a ial education, 
“And you would have me 
marry unmannerly rustic !” exclaimed the 
widow (Ah, if he had been such person as one 
could love ! , intelligent” “ And hand- 
some as the young tleman w you saw at the 
es y you?” widow blushed deeply 
< said she, “you were at the opera, then ! 
You saw him! But what could you notice there! 
“Only a few words passed between us; I do not even 
know his name.” “But he talked well?” said the 


. | appear that human beings 


notary inquiringly. “I will confess to a friend so old 
as you are,” said the lady, still blushing, “that I 
never met a man so intelligent, so every way pleasing, 
as that stranger at the opera.” “ Well, but 
to our answer,” said the notary, after a few mo- 
ments of yy “what shall the answer be to 
this epistle?’ “I will take my chance,” answered 
Madame de Sareuil, “ and try law. Lose or win, 
I can never bend to such a proposition i 

tained in that letter.” “But the risk, madam,” 
said the notary, “the danger—the certainty of po- 
verty !” “It matters not,” said the lady ; “ write my 


deed, | answer immediately.” “It is unnecessary,” replied 


the notary. “ When that letter was left with me, the 
bearer arranged to call here for an answer; and, 
madam, who was the bearer, think you? No other 
than the gentleman whom you saw at the opera, and 
who proves to be the intimate friend of your cousin. 
It was I who asked him to call here, in Pray, 
pardon the liberty.” 

Before Madame de Sareuil could answer, the ser- 
vant opened the door, and announced a visiter. It 
was the young stranger. He seemed somewhat em- 
Sessstnell but, after a respectful bow to the lady, he 
turned to the notary, and asked, “if he had commu- 
nicated the proposal to the lady?” “ I have,” answered 
the notary ; “and war, not peace, is herchoice.” The 
young man appeared chagrined. But the words of the 
notary were confirmed by Madame de Sareuil. “ Y 
sir,” said she, “such terms can meet but one reply— 
a refusal.” “But, madam,” cried the young man, 
“ concessions may be made ; had I thought the terms 
so painful, I would not have pro them.” “Are 
you a minister plenipotentiary, then, in this affair ?” 
said Madame de Sareuil. The young stranger looked 
confused. “Certainly,” answered he ; “ it would be 
strange, indeed, if I were not.” It was evident that 
some confusion, some misapprehension, existed amon 
the parties, though the smiling eye of the notary seem 
to indicate that he was not among those so situated. 
“If you have full powers from your her gs gr said 
Madame de Sareuil, half in jest and half in earnest, 
“sign this paper, which I fill up at leisure.” The 
stranger hurriedly signed as directed. Madame de 
Sareuil glanced at the paper, and exclaimed, “ What 
do I see !—Leon de Sareuil! Is that your name, sir? 
Are you” —— “Cousin to your late husband,” said 
the young stranger. “And the letter which you 
wrote to me?” said the lady. “I wrote no letter,” 
answered the other ; “to your agent I hinted at a 
mode of compromise which would make me the _ 
piest man on earth ; but I wrote no letter !” 
notary now put in his word. “ Pardon me, 
said he, “ for this little trick. I believed that, through 
accident, I had discovered your feelings towards this 
gentleman, your adversary at law; and I brought 
about this meeting in consequence.” 

All parties were silent for a moment. “ And now, 
madam,” said the notary at last, “is it to be peace or 
war?’ Madame de Sareuil again blushed, as she 
answered, in low tones, “ Peace, peace. I accept the 
terms offered.” — 

A happy marriage was the consequence. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THOUGHTLESSNESS OF SAILORS. 

In the city of Boston, Massach there is a Sea- 
man’s Aid Society, which seems to be of much use in 
——— destitute seamen, and furnishing employ- 
ment and yielding protection to the wives and chil- 
dren of that class of men when in unfortunate circum- 
stances. In the report of this society for 1539, a copy 
of which has chanced to fall into our hands, the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement is made :— 

“ About two months ago, there came into the port 
of Boston three vessels belonging to our navy, the Con- 
cord, Constellation, and United States. ese ships, 
which had been three years at sea, here paid off their 
crews, amounting to about a thousand seamen. Each 
man received three hundred dollars, making an sagre- 
Fite sum of three hundred thousand dollars [about 

66,000.] And it is affirmed by those who are com- 
petent to judge, that, in less than three weeks, scarcely 
one among that number of sailors, excepting the few 
who returned to their families, or took shelter in the 
temperance houses, had money to purchase a meal. 
The honest earnings of three years, while enduring 


y | the hardships of their ocean life, the storms and dan- 
wrested from them 


hirty of the 
to hear muc at t years 
reckless doings of “Jack” when he 
of hole plays for himself, 
4 plays tor 
taking an entire mail to London, 
he met at the inns upon the way, and so forth ; 
all these anecdotes, somehow, seemed then quite pro- 
, for, when no one dreamed of there being any 
in war or a war expenditure, who would have 
thought of lamenting that a set of poor thoughtless 
men, 'y from the bosoms of their 
families, were toilin ike slaves, and exposing their 
lives, only for the sake of an occasional frolic? But, 
amidst the calm of how striking does it 
should first submit or three 


orl every clime and sea, were 
e 


years to a kind of slavery, and, in the second, 
the whole gains or savings of that time in a week or 
two of wretched debauc ! i 


Sailors, however, are 
simple men, living in general apart from the world, 


and therefore liable to be easily misled. While 
continue in their present condition, or while 
houses are open to receive and plunder them on 

out. It is surely muc 


shore, li e ordinary i 
class of establishments called 


Fs 


debasing temptations. We were lately glad to 
that one upon a large scale had i 
the neighbourhood of beta ay We also 

suggest the establishment of a Saving’s Bank, in 
nexion with the national institution, on board 
of her majesty’s and be 

id their wages monthly, quarterly, or at other short 
banks in war vessels, that perhaps something of the 
kind is > operation. Each of the Seamen’s 
Home establishments, we hope, incorporate a Saving’s 
Bank among their arrangements. 

TO INTENDING EMIGRANTS. 

The attention lately drawn to the —- of emi- 
gration has led a considerable number of persons to 
write to us, craving some special information for their 
guidance on that topic. inquiries are so nume- 
rous and so various, — questions both as to 
the investment of capital and the transference of 
labour, that it is entirely beyond our power to answer 
them. ‘The utmost we can do is to point to a source 
ible to all, and suited, we 
or every of proposing emigrants—we mean 
series of four sheets lately published by us in the 
“Information for the People,” and which any one 
interested in the subject can procure at the merest 
} trifle of expense. At the conclusion of these sheets, 
which, it will be observed, have been in a mea- 
sure wn up as a “ Poor Man’s Guide,” we*have 
summed up the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different leading fields of emigration 
as follows, and any thing more explicit it is out of our 
power to offer :— 

“ Canada possesses a most fertile soil, but it has 
indifferent roads, is slow in improving, and ons 
under the drawback of a long and extremely cold 
winter. It seems best adapted for small capitalists 
who wish to pursue agricultural pursuits, or field 
labourers and artisans of a common kind. It has 
also the great advantage of being speedily and cheapl 
reached ; yet, to a person with money to spare, 
an advantage should go for nothing. In taking the 
step of emigration, it is of importance that it 
be done well, and once for all. 

The United States offer a more agreeable scene for 
agricultural labour, because, while the soil is equally 
fertile with that of Canada, the winters are shorter. 
Some of the fine prairie-lands of the western states 

attractions which cannot be s As it 
is easy to reach these districts from Canada, man: 
spirited emigrants will push on thither if they find 
such a step advisable. The United States possess a 
prodigious ry same over Canada in one particular 
—the sale of lands. In Canada, the abominable plan 
of selling lands by auction to the highest bidder, at 
periodic intervals, still continues, and, by dishearten- 
ing emigrants and wearing out their means, sends 
shoals onwards to the States, where the land pitched 
upon has its exact price, and a purchase can be at 
once effected. If emigrants to Canada, therefore, 
cannot buy half-c lots on the instant, which 
perhaps they will find no difficulty in doing, we re- 
commend them to proceed immediately into Michigan, 
Illinois, or some other western state of the Union. 
They will find so many persons on the road, that the 
exact route need not here be defined. Were the 
British government to institute a plan of colonisi 
Canada, on a great scale, with on enter of 
settlers, and at the same time permit the free im 
tation of corn from that part of the empire, we might 
expect to find the country in a state of rapid progres- 
sion in a very short period of time; but neither of 
these arrangements is at present likely to be carried 
into effect. It is proper to mention, that although 
the United States that of civil and 


products of his 

Australia is much better ads for the emi 
seems to so at present. In r pro- 
vided a course of industry and sobnety be pursued, 
the emigrant will unquestionably attain a state ot 
competency and tranquillity, and will see his 
rising around him with the prospects of 
settlement. Unless, however, a material change takes 
place in Canadian affairs—unless spirit be im 
a comparatively inert organisation—the settler m 
lay his account with remaining in the condition of a 
small farmer ; consequently, there is little temptation 
for capitalists to encouater the ly and annoying 


gs 


” young widow; “and, pray, upon 
what score?’ “ Your succession ‘to your husband’s 
property is to be contested,” answered the notary. 
Ridiculous !” said Madame de Sareuil ; “ have we not | | 
| 8 
| 
| 
doubtful position. She had imagined that the homage | 
of those around her was only a matter of amusement | 
to her, and she felt annoyed at her own weakness in | 
| 
po 
terms :—"1 am certain,” said the claimant, “of gain- 
ing this process. Of this no lawyer can have a doubt, 
on glancing at the will of my late cousin, M. de Sareuil. 4 
Nevertheless, it is my desire to act generously, I have 
w me 
and merits, and have resolved offering a han religious liberty which leaves nothing to be wished , 
to her, with the re-possession of that fortane” whick for on that score, = country labours — an _ 
derangement in money matters, and we 
that the settler must lay his account with a clumsy 
d . and unprofitable system of barter in relation to most 
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can sit down with a degree of ease, calmly reposing 
on the advantages he has earned—he can reasonably 
look forward to indulgence in refinements such as 
wealth purchases in Britain ; and with this pleasing 
hope, any species of immediate toil is of trifling con- 
ration. Besides, to the person who loves a fine 
climate, where on earth could a more delightful 
country be found than Australia? Cold seldom or 
never sinks to that pitch which produces snow, and 
the heat, also, is by no means extreme. As respects 
climate and natural products, we should consider some 
of New South Wales equal to Asia Minor and 
adjacent countries ; and that British subjects are at 
liberty —— to such an agreeable field of in- 
dustry, there possess all the privileges which our 
laws and constitution bestow, may be held to be a 
boon of which we cannot be too ul. There is 
one material drawback to Australia—the want of 
regular and frequent rains. This leads occasionally 
to extreme droughts, which parch the ground, and in 
many parts render the business of the agriculturist very 
pasturage t iculture. Van Diemen’s 
and also New Zealand, on the other hand, seem to be 
more agricultural than pastoral. Grain and flax, two 
grand staples in human affairs, will most likely become 
the permanent products of these fertile islands. In 
point of national economy, it is of no consequence 
what a country —— provided it produce some- 
which can be sold in the general market of the 
world. Let the mainland of Australia, therefore, 
attain prosperity by its wool, and perhaps its wines 
fine fruits, and let Van Diemen’s Land and New 
d grow in wealth from their grain, flax, timber, 
and perhaps their whale fisheries. In both New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, the sales of 
land are by auction, as in Canada—an evil of serious 
consequence, fronf which the Port Philip district and 
South Australia are fortunately exempt. 

It is gratifying to reflect, that every year settle- 
ment in any of the colonies is becoming less precari- 
ous, and promises a higher measure of success. ‘hose 
who have gone before, instead of absorbing all that is 
good, are only preparers of the way for others. ‘There 

not the least chance of any one going too poe, 
when he will. There is ample room for all. fe 
more who go, indeed, the greater is the likelihood of 
seca prosperity. The fundamental evil, a lack of 

urers, is daily lessening by the free and purchased 

of the young and industrious classes, and in 

proportion as this stream of emigration is sustained, so 

may we expect the various fields of emigration to be 

more suitable for the resort of capital and intelligent 
enterprise.” 


“JEST AND EARNEST.” 


“ Jest AND EarNEsv” is the name of a clever set of 
papers, published lately in a single commodiously- 
sized volume, and which, being anonymous, probab’ 
forms the first adventure of the her in the worl 
of letters. A quiet spirit of satire pervades the greater 
gi of the articles, giving token of no small ability 
probe the foibles of modern society. One paper, 
which we shall offer as a specimen of the whole, con- 
tains some remarkably “hits ;’ it assumes to 
be written in the year 2116, and is a retrospective 
glance at the manners of the nineteenth century :— 

“The nineteenth century is a period of peculiar 
interest in the history of our country. The universal 
diffusion of information which then took place, had 
the effect of greatly changing the opinions and man- 
ners of the people. In the state of intellectual ad- 
vancement which we have now reached, it seems 
incomprehensible that some of these opinions, and 
et ee customs, could have prevailed in a 
count ving the least Dr neon to call itself civi- 
lised—but such was the fact ; nor did they retire very 
speedily before the tide of improvement. 

The great characteristic of the nineteenth century 
was which prevailed on almost 
every subject. Near opinions and practices had 
their attackers and ‘who ta af 
the dispute employed the most malignant personal 
abuse and ridicule of their opponents as a powerful 
means of upholding the cause of truth. Nicknames 
were used instead of arguments, and, where reason 
was appealed to once, passion was appealed to twenty 


The two conflicting creeds in politics and religion 
created such a bitter feeling, trans- 
formed into a sort of perpetual battle, and all charity 
between opponents was at an end. 

The literature, as might be supposed, was chiefly an 
exponent of this state of things. At the commence- 
ment of the period in question, poetry was made pre- 
eminent by the great masters who then appeared. 
The Waverley novels succeeding, gave rise to an innu- 
merable progeny, until at last prose was eclipsed by 
another splendid burst of poetry about the middle of 
the ern which continued for a long time. The 
intellectual vigour displayed in the literature of the 
nineteenth reper bas wonderful ; and, now that time 
has done for us welcome office of picking and 
choosing, the works of its authors claim the admira- 
by of the student. 

ainting was in a flourishing condition, and there 
ies for the exhibition of ; 


but if was not until Inte in the century that were | instead of 


Yas 


all freely o Music 
ter many difficulties and discouragements, but, 

talent of the professors who successively arose, it 
struggled through them all, and, being first taken up 
and admired on the Continent, was at last taken up 
and admired at home. 

It was in the nineteenth century that railroads 
were first constructed. Although we have now got 
far in advance of railroads, yet were they a great im- 
provement on the old method of travelling. ‘The first 
opened in the metropolis was to Greenwich, which 
was then at the distance of four or five miles, and was 
a place of great resort for the citizens in the summer 
evenings. In the infancy of this invention, the car- 
riages, which were attached in a train to the engine, 
were so small that they were only capable of holding 
some half-dozen persons, who were compelled to sit 
down in two rows opposite to each other the whole 

journey. 
The mode of travelling before the invention 
of railroads was by the h. This was a small 
wooden box mounted on wheels, and having a long 
le projecting in front, to which four horses were 
tened. A person called the ‘coachman’ then 
climbed up to a high seat called the ‘ coach-box, and 
taking in his left hand some thongs of leather attached 
to a piece of steel called the ‘bit,’ which was placed in 
the mouth of each horse, he the poor animals 
with a large whip, and they were compelled to run 
forward, dragging the lumbering machine after them ! 
The speed which the ‘ stage-coaches’ attained was very 
moderate, as is evidenced by various authorities. In 
the British Museum a singular placard is preserved, 
on which is printed in immense red letters, followed 
by five notes of admiration, ‘Brighton in Five 
ours !’—whereby we may reasonably conclude that 
this feat was considered somewhat extraordinary. 

It was in the year 1838 that the first steam-vessel 
crossed the Atlantic, and arrived at New York in six- 
teen days after leaving Bristol—a voyage which was 
universally looked upon as wonderful. Before this, 
the only way of crossing the little bit of water, which 
we now scarcely consider as dividing the two coun- 
tries, was by the old sailing-packet, propelled entirely 
by the wind acting upon pieces of canvass which were 
hoisted up by ropes. Our readers may get a very 
tolerable idea of this vessel by inspecting the Ancient 
English Battle-ship, in the large room at the British 
Museum. 

It was not until about the middle of the centu 
that capital punishments were, in all cases, abolished. 
The brutal mob which attended each execution gene- 
rally used to assemble on the preceding night, so eager 
was the competition for places ; and it was not 
uncommon for persons of respectability actually to 
pay sums for a window to enjoy a comfortable view 
of the sight!’ The absorbing ambition of the criminal 
was to ‘die game,’ as the slang phrase of the time 
went. If he did so, and had evinced peculiar bold- 
his previous career, a hero with the 

, and, very often, an object of imitation. 
Ges of the pst bs irrational customs of the age was 
the exercise called ‘hunting ;’ and as the entire affair 
really, with our present ideas, seems most extraordi- 
nary, we will proceed to give a detailed account of it. 

A number of dogs were assembled in a field, and 
each person was mounted on a horse called a ‘ hunter,’ 
of which animal our reader may see some excellently- 
— imens in the collection of the Zoological 

iety. first operation was to ‘beat cover,’ as 
it was called, in order to discover a fox, which was 
then common in England. Having succeeded in 
starting one, and allowed it to run for some little dis- 
tance, the whole of this enlightened assemblage rushed 
on in pursuit. The dogs ran after the fox, and the 
men rode after the dogs, shouting and uttering wild 
cries. ‘Yo hoicks!’ and ‘Tally-ho!’ were some of 
the exclamations peculiar to this ancient pastime ; but 
we have in vain endeavoured to discover their mean- 
ing or application. 

n ashort time, as the game went on, many of the 
riders were and broke an 
arm, a leg, or a feweri thers hung upon gates, 
contusions which they had in 
attempting to ‘clear it, as their term was ; whilst 
others, regardless of the fate of their companions, were 
still urging forward their horses by goring them with 

At 


ich were pieces of 8 steel fixed to the 


called 

death and the tail of the fox (which in —— 
language was styied the ‘brush,’) was kept by 

n, and displayed with as much ostentation as if 

had really performed some great action. 
Very si in irrationality were the other ‘ j 
ing was the senseless riding of horse against horse, 
in order to see which would arrive first at a certain 
i object of vast importance !—but which 
served excellently well as a means for the initiated to 
under the uninitiated. Shooting was a sort of 
irers considered 


These, and other equally barbarous pastimes, which 
went under the general denomination of ‘ Sporting, 
were actually in the nineteenth cent 
gentlemen of rank and education, and not, as we 
should now imagine, confined to the vulgar. Ind 
most of them were considered the peculiar privilege 
wealth and aristocracy, and the poor were allo 
— look on and envy! 

use of wine and spirits prevailed to a dreadful 
extent. It was common for men to be seen in the 
streets so intoxicated that they were quite incapable of 
walking. In this state they were secured by the po- 
lice, and the next morning were fined ‘ five shillings 
for being drunk Scarcely a newspaper of the period 
is found without a case of this kind in the police re- 
rts. However, as education advanced, such things 

| aecnell less common, and at last ceased altogether. 

There was one custom of this age which was decid- 
edly the most savage and foolish of all. It seems now 
astonishing that the force of ee and ridicule 
did not extinguish it sooner ; but at length fashion 
did what these could not thoroughly accomplish. It 
fell so completely into the hands of bullies, professed 
roués, and the canaille, that no gentleman would en- 
gage in it ; and it was not, then, long before the law 
put an end to it. Our readers will by this time have 
understood that we allude to the practice of ‘ duelling ;’ 
and we will conclude this slight sketch with some ac- 
count of this ancient mode of ‘ honourable q 

t ap that upon the test in or i 
it was thought incumbent upon the person so iajored 
or insulted to ‘ call out’ his adversary. To apply to the 
law in lieu of sending a challenge, or to take no notice 
of the matter, was accounted equally mean-spirited 
and disgraceful. The challenge being accepted, and all 
preliminaries arranged, the parties met in a proper 
— and, almost invariably, with pistols. These they 

i at each other (often intentionally shooting 
wide of the mark) until the aggrieved individual de- 
clared himself ‘satisfied’ It was then understood 
that they had acted in a perfectly honourable manner, 
and they were at liberty to shake hands and be 
friends. If oft sometimes happened) one of these 
— honour chanced to get a bullet through 

is head, or a limb broken, the other gentleman of 
honour usually betook himself to the Continent until 
the affair was blown over, or his antagonist declared 
out of danger. All comment on such a custom as 
* duelling’ must be superfluous. 

How thankful ought we to be that we live at atime 
when such manners as those we have been describing 
no longer exist! Yet let us not exult too much; for 
perhaps a future age may think little better of ours 
than we now think of the nineteenth century.” 


A TRAIT OF TRANSYLVANIAN SOCIETY. 
In the midst of the steep and rugged rocks of the 
Krapack mountains, whose summits are accessible 
only to the eagle, the chamois, and the native moun- 
taineer, has been established from time immemorial 
a tribe of Transylvanians, called Oprychki, a name 
which indicates their character in a distinct and 
not very flattering manner. It is a term signifying 
“rude companions, evil men ;” and such is the real 
character of the Oprychki. ‘They are a race extremely 
like the Turkomans of Asia and the Circassians of 
Europe, being little else than professional robbers or 
brigands, and living at the expense of unfortunate 
travellers, and the more peaceable inhabitants of tho 
adjoining districts. The Oprychki, like most other 
predatory tribes, wear dresses of a very picturesque 
kind. They have upper shirts or chemises of dazzling 
colours, red, blue, and green ; their hats are adorned 
with flaunting ribands ; and their pantaloons, also, are 
of richly-dyed stuffs. Their arms are of various kinds, 
consisting of small axes, of iron-headed batons, of 
cutlasses, muskets, and, above all, pistols, of which, 
according to their wealth and courage, they carry at 
their girdles two, three, and evert four pairs, more or 
less richly mounted. 

The organisation of these robber bands is thoroughly 
military. They blindly obey their chief, and all insu- 
bordination is punished with death. The chief shares 
all booty amongst his followers, and judges of all dif- 
ferences between them. Hungary, Gallicia, and Tran- 
sylvania, are more particularly the scene of their 
excursions, and rarely do they spare the travellers 
who cross their path. Viewed in their private and 
social relations, the Oprychki, like some other moun- 
tain bandits, exhibit a considerable share of the hu- 
maner virtues. They are of gay temperament, practise 
a liberal hospitality, and are even very devout in their 
way. Yet, in the exercise of their professional ra- 
vages, they hesitate at the commission of no crime, 
and can be refinedly cruel in their vengeance. 

Latterly, the Oprychki had for their chief Alexis 
Djuk, a man whose energetic activity and boundless 
courage made him the terror of the neighbouring 
populations. During many years, the authorities of 


4 
im 
| | 
es. was quite spent, and the dogs rushing in, soon put an | i 
} end to its misery. Meanwhile, the man who had con- 1 
trived to —_, the rest, and arrive first at the spot, 
leaped from his horse, and, uttering a hideous cry, cit : 
off the tail of the fox, and held it up in triumph to 7 
| 
| 
| 
o> 
| 
much more gentlemanly and elegant than common | } 
butchery—chiefly because they knocked down phea- 
of oxen, and did it with a fowling-piece 
pole-axe 
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ici i stern cries of the chki made a strong impression | months! The state of society pictured in our narra- 
on Seigneur Kyraby, an old and brave soldier | tive is that which has not ex in England sinee 
mumbered betwixt four and five bundeed men. Im- | of the Austrian army, tried in many battles, he grew the days of King John, in the twelfth century. 
i ir chief, aided inaccesai i 2. 
accessible | Agitation. sness against the Oprychki was Father| FAMILIAR PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
their pursuers for many long years. | Philarete, the v priest of St Niebolas,a church | [y our last Journal, a few of the stray lines of poetry, 
; ities, in on the grounds of Seigneur Ravitchak, “On the 15th | which wander orphan-like about the world of litera. 
SAL, succeeded in the capture of thirty- of July ture, were pointed out and traced te their origin, 
ial of before | said, ‘ Alexis Djuk © rs you to prepare supper for We wish at ty bs thes entes te cane 
the tribunal of Peter-Veradin, is thus deseribed by the | himself and thirty of bis companions.’ I prepared present to * ritable 
ian j It took place on the 27th of | supper, but at the same time I took eare to warn | to 4 number of proverbial phrases, which, though not 
February last. Seigneur Ravitchak very often adopted into literary compositiens, are 
Nothing can be imagined more picturesque than the | fifty hussars, placed hi in waiting for i- | daily upon the tongues of mankind, bearing a 
justi the ganda, naer the church of Nicholas The trick of 
traits of the Necoubdimenal tenement Transyl | the brigands wassoon discovered. While Seigneur Ra- Ut is of little ‘eal 
vania, Around an immense table, covered with black | vitchak lay in ambush, he beheld on a sudden flames in gether unknown. practical consequence, 
cloth, were seated twelve judges and a presi all | the distance. His own chateau had been set on fire to be sure, in what manner they may have originated, 
ing scarlet 


of them wearing mantles and benuets. | the robbers! He rushed with his men to preserve it, | so long as they are understeod by every one, and 
Behind the presidemt were seated the prosecutor- | and, in a few minutes, Alexis Djuk and his band pre- | can be used effectively in ordinary discourse ; never- 
general, two assistants, and six advocates, all in black | sented themselves before me, y asked for their 


theless, the discovery of their source and primitive 
wobes. Two officers of justice and several criers of the | supper ; it was ready, and they partook of it with the . sera 5 
court A nm snother table. At the ber, or place | greatest enjoyment and Salibecation, Afterwards | *pplication is s curious point in philology, and one 
irty-six Oprychki, they” plundaced my house of every valuable it con- | likely to interest many inquisitive minds. With the 
and three | tained.” 


. . aid of one or two works upon Etymology (Brady’s 
of infantry were planted around the court-| The next witness told n of inpertenee, but, | Varieties of Literature, and Pulleyn’s Etymology, in 
| which che chapch of Nicholos, was called | wo shall ot. go cver pumber of 
ive to | before the tribunal, He was an old major of the | the most familier proverbial phrases in use, which 
all who bore evidence on the occasion, A large audi- | Hungarian hussars, and his evidence was abrupt, and | seem to us worthy of explanation. y 
tory was present, composed entirely of gentlemen and | characteristic of the blunt soldier. “Yes,” said he,| “ By Hook or by Orook,—The proverb of getting any 
i i lest | “1 saw the flames rising from my own house, while | thing ‘by hooke or by crooke, is said to have arisen 
chiki should have mingled with them and | I lay in ambush at the c A 5 gna 3 ead he aren, in the time of Charles 1, when there were two learned 
mua for the rescue of the prisoners, f ! I that have the best troops of Napo- Ne@eesk : and a difficult 
‘The sitting of the court The first witness | leap, shall I shrink before a few brigands! Not I, | judges named Crooke ; and a cause 
called was rather a peculiar ing an old | surely.’ So I set off directly to my chateau, but I | was to be gotten either by Hooke or by Crooke. 
i holding Office of steve to stop the spread of the fire. 1 saw my | Spenser, however, mentions these words twice in his 
eared nothing | Fagpy Queen : 


seems to have given his evidence in a very interesting I was determined to revenge myself upon the ly ty 
style. He stated, on bis enamnination, thes he was | Oprychki, and I found means to do it—at least in niinoabiniehetanne 
Ww wing circu a singer jn i j 
+—On the ni af the 4th October, all the house- sionally visited at the house. 1 accordingly made up Peete re Asm 
of Seigneur Kyraby were out of bed, the lady of | my mind to have the bandit mage oo Ne ey rh, but applied 000 it in 
the mansion then about to add a member to the | thither, and to meet any faree that he might bring. ee — Pehe ere whyemoet 
family. “1 had lain down, however,” said Djebaka,| ‘The issue may be told move briefly than in the | Dead a Herring. 
whens I was aroused by a message, snnouncing that | words of the witnesses on this trial, While fish, which is killed by a very small degree of violence. 
came for e 
of the chateau, | saw with surprise the carriage af my sisure, st of brigends, bested b the expires ; and thought it be thrown 
wen approcahing the hones, “Holle! » | instantly to the water, it never recovers, Henee 
to start. Having been introduced into the chambers | eried Djuk, in bearing of the witmesses, “ charge your | “rises the proverb ‘ As dead as a h , 
then depart? ‘It is necessary,’ replied =F matin, Holle Marte?’ cease. It took its rise, most probabl , from the circum- 
‘for the safety of us all. here, auswer being he cried impatiently, | *tance of mutton being only so after the death 
Ged only knows what evils would happen! If I am | What! are asleep you know it is Dj lace. 
absent, they will do you no injury, unless they are | who is ealling The ema: Sealind ian treabios _N.B.—Although beef, veal, pork, &o. &c., 
veceived with hostility; and 1 have ven orders to the | voice, “| sleep not, but 1 cannot receive a robber into | similarly acquire such denominations by the death 
contrary "Then to ma, my house,” only of the oxen, &c. &e., yet that does not lessen the 
hie potato here ; receive | such foree that it ones but the seenption which of the the expres- 
them y, and refuse them nothing” This was all | followed was unexpected by him—a shot a con- | Sion above mentioned. — : : 
that passed. cealed foe struck him through the heart, The bandit | Sleeps like a top.—This we say in familiar 
riages, and took the way to , followed by chief staggered backwards, sad was songht, befiey ho of a person completely under the influence of 
*They come! they come!’ was the ; and in and attacked the ds. The latter made top, when its rotatory motion is at the height, But 
reality, soon about sixty Opryehki entered a fierce resistance, and, ve hey ume. copternd, no such thing ; the word top is Italian. Topo, in that 
the court of honour. 1 went out, and approaching | twelve of their own number fell, their assail- nifies mouse ; it is the generic name, 
ants lost eight men, ‘The prisoners amounted to pa yy to the commen mouse, 
wuching thirty-six in number. Their chief, Alexis Djuk, who dormouse, from 
died at the moment, was buried immediately after- we is 
and, wards in the forest, and in manner suitable to his the fight one here), think the ordi- 
the chateau alone, holding a pistol in one hand, and ‘The trial of the thirty-six Opryehki, after the hear- ise Men of Gotham.—Gotham is a village in Not- 
fo open, hare ing of lof deponed to fats | Itz magistrates are std have a 
storey of the house, apd seeing s table in the the ctmriloe ta the preceding, was at cuckoo’s bush, is wn in support of the tradition. 
wered with meat and bottles, he called to his | to-acless. The president af the court | thousand other are tald of the 
hall, co They did then de of the prisoners the names of all their of Got! 
Thole of thom were seated st table, gaily’ | eeemplices. Our ions,” was the reply,“ are | proverbial phrase, commonly 
taking from hi was encircled with bet by apes and Hanh Jou certain 
Meanwhile, my lady had given another son to the | the prisoners, almost with ove veicos “the | the word on ae 
When there, he took the child tenderly in All other questions addressed to the prisoners were | Belgic, signifies a race. ‘The gantlope or (hast. 
is arms, and said, be assured that with Finally, the Ieee, ia thie : 
people.” Fermi wens somaved from tp the in the land-service. when soldier ia to be puniahad: ip 
me only to make one request. It in, thee ou would Judge exh down to delibersta, When the prisanors, this manner, the re iment is drawn out in two ranks, 
mo by neming thie child Alexis, after mvedif? the lapse of hours, wore brought | a switch in 
The Indy mado the promise vequived ; and Djule | wat peed Die bie she 
the baving done the from the waist wards. In the navy, tho wbele ship's 
wos the dame Kyraby. seene took | the delinquent may go forward on one side, and retum 


mountain | 0m the accidental circumstance of a wit 
ter the 
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that he had, on the merning of these events, received | with a small twisted cord, strikes him as he passes. 
uno fiend. that Alexie Djuk and his of le fate, the Dine with Duke Humphrey.—This 
song of triumph. It was one of their wild in the last 
‘he president | strains, and the potes of it resounded los t Alban’s, 
of the court addressed some slight words of reproach | court was ¢ uke 
to Kyraby for bis i» leaving his family te the alle 
waprotected. bet ube prisomere in ouurt refuted | lancholy do ug! 
the president in an unexpected 
would not have pew been a 
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ginally founded by Humphrey, Duke of Gloncester. 
a student continued in the library during the 
hours of dinner, at which times it was and is usual to 

Another account.—‘ To dine with Duke Hum- 
Farey, that is, to fast—to go without one’s dinner. 

is Duke was uncle to King Henry VI 
his protector during his minority, and renowned for 
hospitality and good ing. were said 
to dine with Duke Humphrey who walked during 
dinner-time in the body of St Paul’s Church, beeause 
it was believed the duke was buried there. But, saith 
Dr Fuller, that saying is as far from truth as they 
from dinner, even twenty miles off ; seeing this duke 
was buried in the church of St Alban’s, to which he 
was a great benefactor. [‘The last is most probably the 

Muck —Speaking of 

To run a- - i gaming. A strong 
spirit of play characterises a Malayan etter having 
resigned every thing to the good fortune of the winner, 
he is reduced toa horrid state of desperation ; he then 
loosens a certain lock of hair, which indicates war and 
destruction to all whom the raving gamester meets. 
He intoxieates himself with opium, and working him 
Ses of frenzy, he bites and kills every 
one who comes in his way. But as soon as ever the 
lock is seen flowing, it is lawful to fire at the mn, 
and to destroy him as fast as possible. I think it is 
this our sailors call ‘to run a-muck.’ Thus Dryden 

* Frontless, and satire-proof, he scours the streets, 
And runs an Indian muck at all he meets.’ 

Thus also Pope : 


‘ Satire’s my weapon, but I'm too discreet 
To run a-muck, and tilt at all I meet.’ 


Johnson could not discover the derivation of the: 


word muck. It is not improbable that the origin of 
this expression 
occasions a muck or . 

He looks as the Devit did over Lincolu.—The middle 
or rood tower of Lincoln cathedral’ is the highest. in 
the whole ki and when the spire was standing 
on it, it must, in proportion to the height of the tower, 
have exceeded that off old St Paul’s, which was. five 
The monks were so proud 
of this structure, they would have it that the 
devil looked 
the preverb ef a man who looks invidious and ma- 
lignant, ‘he looks aa the devil over Lincoln.” At 


Minster, over which, when first finished, the devil is 
supposed to have looked with a torve and terrick 
countenance, as envying, men’s costly devotion,’ saith 
Dr Fuller ; ‘but more probable it is, that it took its 
rise from.a small i of the devil, standing on the 
top of Lincoln; College, in. Oxford? 

An it please the Pigs.—This.is, with a small change, 
the old Roman Catholic ejaculation, ‘An it please 
pix, which is the box in which the Host was carried. 

Crocodile’s: Tears.—Crecodile, a harmful beast, livin; 
mest about the river Nilus:‘m Egypt. It is hatched 
of an egg, and groweth unto a wonderful ness, 
sometimes to twenty or thirty feet long. 
ten, that he will weep over a man’s head when he 


as are feigned, and s only with intent 

Bear ’ is to surpass 
others, er to be the first’ in merit—alluding to the 
wether which wears a bell; and is follewed by the 
flock ; or to the first pack-horse of a drove, which has 


bells on its collar, 
saying implies immediately, or 


to deceive 


On the Nail.—This 
‘We want our money on the nail’— 

ift. Jo sup this phrase to have arisen 

for am Oliver — is,.to give an equi 

lent. TRowlona and Oliver were two nights, famous 
im romance; the wonderful achievements of the one 
eould only be equalled by these of the other. 

Piping Hot.—Vhis expression is taken from the 
custom of a baker's blowing his pipe, or horn, im vil- 
lags, to let he people know hie bread i just drawn, 

nently ‘ and light. 

light 


nder the Rose —'Thatis, privately or secretly. The: 


rose was, it is said, sacred to 


of 
implying, that. whatever was transaeted there should 
aot be made. public. 

As Blind as a) Bestle.—A. beetle is to: be 
blind, bec in the evening it will fly with. its full 

yway; as bees, 

° Bat’ is botan ‘to 
beot,’ that ia, to superadd, to » to substitute, to 


compensate with, to remedy wi 
with, to add something more, im order to make up a 


their employing on these fatal. 


it. with am envious eye:; whence: 


| the whole party, sinee passing the lake of sulphur, had 


Cockney or Cockneigh—Applied only to one born 
within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, within the city of 
Lendon, which term came first, according to Minshew, 
out ef this tale:—‘ A citizen’s son, riding with his 
father out of London into the country, and bei 
utterly ignorant how eorn grew or cattle inc 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what he.did ; his 
father answered, ‘The horse doth neigh.’ idi 
farther, the son heard a cock erow, and said, ‘Doth the 
cock neigh too’ Henee, by way of jeer, he was called 
‘cockneigh.’’ Camden takes the 
from the river Thamasis, which runs by on, and 
was of old time called Cockney. Others say, the little 
brook which runs by Turn-bole or Turn-mill Street, 
was anciently so 

Maudlin—A ion of Magdalen, who bei 
drawn by painters with swollen eyes and a disorde 
look, might have given occasion to apply the name to 
a drunken countenance, on account of its bearing 
some faint and ludicrous resemblance ; drunk; in- 
toxicated with liquor. 

Tit for Tat—Only a various dialect of this for that.” 


VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA. 


Turis volcano is situated in the southern part of the 
island of Owhyhee, the of the group called the 
Sandwich Islands. Owhyhee, like many of the islands 
of the Pacific, is of voleanic origin. Vast streams of 
lava have since flowed over the part of it— 
some of these have rolled on for thirty and more miles, 
and then precipitated themselves over the cliffs into 
the sea—and so late as the year 1800, a single eurrent 
from one of the large craters filled upan extensive bay, 
twenty miles in length, and formed the present coast. 
The recent lava is quite bare, withou' 


and is covered with the most luxuriant vegetation. The 
scenery of the island is sublime; some of the moun- 
tains are from fifteen te ei thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, The ing account of a visit 
to the great voleano has been drawn up for Professor 
Silliman, from the statements of two American captains, 
who visited it in 1838 :— tin of May, Ca 

“ Early in the morning, ow the 7 , Captains 
Chase an Parker, in 2 
the port at Lord Byron’s Bay, for the purpose of visit- 
ing the celebrated voleane Kirauea. After travelli 
a few miles through a delightful. country, interspe 
hung with the richest foliage, they came to a forest 
several miles in extent, so entangled with shrubs, and 


extremely difficult. issuing from this, the scenery 
again wore a pleasing aspect, but was soen changed 
inte a waste. Their route was now in the direct 


course of a stream of lava, thirty miles in length 
and.four or five in breadth. The lava was of recent 
formation, with a surface, in some plaees, so slip 
as.to endanger falling, and im others so =e 
render it toilsome and dangerous to pass. Scattered 
around, were a few shrubs that had taken. root in the 
volcanic sand.and sevrize, and on each side of the stream 
grew a stunted forest. Mouna Roa and Mouna Kea 
were seen in the distance, and on either side stretched 
the broad expanse of the ocean, mingling with the far 
herizon. The party had travelled nearly the whole 
extent of the current of lava before sunset; they were, 
however, mueh fatigued, and gladly took possession of 
a vude hut erected: by the islanders, where they slept 
soundly through the night. Early the next morning, 
ere the sun rose, they resumed their journey, and soon 
a beautiful landscape broke upen their view ; but its 
delightful seenery detaimed them only a few moments, 
for the smoke of the volcano was seen rising gracefully 
in the distance. Quickening their mareh, they arrived 
soon after nine o’eleck at a smoking lake of sulphur 
and seoriw, from which they eollected some delicate 
of crystallised sulphur, and’ proceeded on. 
he next object which attracted their attention, was a 
¢ fissure five or six hundred feet from the crater. 
t was about thirty feet wide, five or six hundred feet 
long, and frem all parts-of it constantly issued immense 
bodies of steam, so hot that the guides cooked 
over it in a few minutes. The steam on meeting the 
cold air is condensed, and not far from the fissure on 
the north, is a beautiful formed from it, that fur- 
nishes very good water, and is the only place where it 
cecurs for many miles. The pond is surrounded with 
luxuriant trees, and sporting on its surface were seen 
large flocks of wild-fowl. It was now tem o’clock, and 


been walking over arugged bed of lava, and standing by 
the side of vast chasms, of fathoniless depth. They had 


in circum and stood upon the very brink of a 
precipice, from which looked down more than a 
thousand feet into a horrid gulf, where the elements 
masses of fire were seen g and tossing like 
ocean. From its volcanic cones, continually 
burst lava, glowing with the most intense heat. Hissing, 
rumbling, ising sounds came from the very depths 


t event a blade of 
grass, while the more ancient has beeome decomposed, 


with several others, left: 


||, Sulphur abounds ev 
with hill.and valley, and adorned with elusters of trees! 


interwoven with creeping vines, that its passage was: 


now arrived at the great crater of Kirauea, eight miles | 


had been spent on the stormy deep—were not easily 
deterred from the undertaking. Each one of the party, 
with a staff to test the safety of the footing, now com- 
menced a perilous journey down a deep and rugged 
precipiee, sometimes almost a and 
quently interseeted with frightf 


chasms. In about 
forty-five ntinutes they stood upon the floor of the great 
voleano. Twenty-six voleanic cones were seen, 
rising from twenty to sixty feet; only eight of them, 
however, were in operation. Up several of those that 
were throwing out ashes, cinders, red-hot lava, and 
steam, they ascended ; and so near did they approach to 
the crater of one, that with their canes they dipped out 
the liquid fire. Into another they threw large masses 
of scorise, but they were instantly tossed high into the 
air, A striking spectacle in the crater at this time, was 
its lakes of melted lava. There were six ; but one, the 
south-west, oceupied more than all the others. 
Standing by the side of this, they looked down more than 
three hundred feet upon its surface, glowing with heat, 
and saw huge billows of fire dash themselves on its 
rocky shore—whilst columns of molten lava, sixty or 
seventy feet high, were hurled into the air, rendering 
it so hot that they were obliged immediately to retreat. 
After a few minutes the violent struggle ceased, and 
the whole surface of the lake was changing to a black 
mass of scoriz ; but the pause was only to renew its 
exertions, for while they were gazing at the change, 
suddenly the entire crust which been formed com- 
menced eracking, and the burning lava soon rolled 
across the ieadeapinn the coating on its surface, like 
cakes of ice upon the oecean-surge. Net far from the 
centre of the lake there was an island whieh the lava 
was never seen to overflow; but it rocked like a ship 
upon a stormy sea. The whole of these phenomena 
were witn by the party several times, but their re- 
ition.was al accompanied with the same effects. 
hey now crossed the black and rugged floor of the 
crater, which was yy divided by 
and came to a ridge of lava, down which — pow 
about forty feet, and stood upon a very level plain, 
oceupying one-fourth of the great floor of the crater. 


| This position, however, was found very uneomfortable 


to the feet, for the fire was seen in the numerous cracks 
that intersected the plain only one inch from the sur- 
face. Captain Chase lighted his cigar in one of them, 
and with their they could 
lace pierce the crust, and penetrate qui 
where in and around the vol- 
eano ; but here the whole side of the precipice, ri 
more than a thousand feet, was one entire mass of 
phur. They ascended several feet, and were detach 
some beautiful crystallised specimens, when accidentally 
a large body of it was thrown down, and that rolled 
into a broad crack of fire, and obliged them immediately 
to retreat, for the fumes that rose nearly suffocated 
them, They had now been in the crater more than 
five hours, and would gladly have lingered ; but the last 
rays of the setting sun were gilding the cliffs above, 
and they eommenced their journey upward, which oe- 
cupied them about one hour a quarter. They 
repaired to their rude but, and while the shades of 
evening were gathering, dispatched their frugai meal. 
Curiosity, however, would not allow them to sleep with- 
out revisiting the great crater. Groping along, they 
reached the edge of the stag ery again looked down 
into the dread abyss, now up 
lava. The whole surface of the plain, w ey 
observed cracks filled with fire, appeared as though 
huge cables of molten lava had been stretched across 
it. While examining these spleadid exhibitions, the 
entire plain, more than one-fourth of the whole erater, 
was suddenly changed into a great lake of fire; its 
crusts and voleanic cones melted away and mingled 
with the rolling mass. hurried back, asto- 
nished at the sight, and shuddering at the recollection 
that. only a few hours had since they were 
standing upon the very spot. The next morning they 
returned to the erater for the last-time. Every 
was in the same condition: the new lake still 
with heat, the voleanic cones hurled high in the aur red- 
het stones mixed with ashes and cinders, anid secom- 


cated mountain, risimg high above the surrounding 

and visible from every quarter, ner is it seen 
until the traveller, after crossing an elevated plain near 
the foot of Mouma Roa, suddenly arrives at a preeipice 
from which he looks dows into. its dread imaensity.” 
—Atheweum. 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES IN INDIA, 
ian ent in 1837, at Fort liam. 

of the results. The admis 


annam. 


has 
from 14,000 gallons, was the amount 
to 


mi which 
sumed on the arrival of the tin India, 
gallons, Liver couples has diminished from 
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if 
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| 
present there are Only four very ordinary pinnacles, a 
ene at each corner. mm 
Another account.—‘ Some refer this to Lincoln 
| 
| 
| 
th devoured the body, and then will eat up the head | 
too. Wherefore in: Latin there is a proverb, ‘ croco- ; 
dili. lacrymer,’ that ‘ crocodile’s tears.’ to signify f 
panied with large volumes of steam, hissing and vrack- > 
| ing as it eseaped, and the great lake in the south-west _ 
| was still in an agitated state. ‘The situation of the-vol- . 
| cano Kirauea.is very remarkable, differing fromevery 
other of which we have an account. It is not a trun- 
arpacrates, the god of | 
silence, and therefore frequently placed on the ceilings | - 
- 
| 
| 
| | sions into the hospital were—of the society, I in 25, of 
the rest of the regiment, | in Il. The deaths im the 
| 1887, 26, and in 1838, 22; 
w as, for fourteen years wiously, it had been 72, ; 
nearly di- . 
Of the abyss, and dense. clou 
rolled ‘from the crater. 
deheiency in something else. Sueh awful thrilling sights and. sounds were almost : 
On the Tapis.—The affair is on the ‘tapis,” or ‘ car- heart recoil with horror, 
and nk fronr the purpose of descending to the great | companying table shows that, by 
used to be, and probably still'is, covered with a | seat of action. But men who had been constantly en- of the sickness bas been removed. — and Foreign | 
carpet. - gaged in the most daring enterprise—whoee whole lives | Medical Review, @ 
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POLITENESS. 

The middle stations of life in England are the most 
desirable; they enjoy more solid comforts; they are 
sufficiently removed from envy on the one hand, and from 
fear and the forbidding prestige of station on the other. 
Forms and ceremonies with them are less conventional, 
and are observed with more ease—adopted or thrown 
aside, just as the occasion may warrant. There is more 
real — breeding, properly so called, in this grade of 
life than in any other—that is, where the parties have a 
fair portion of intellect, and the means of making them- 
selves and their friends comfortable. Good breeding is 
nothing more than true politeness. The great secret of 
the attraction of manner, which is so fascinating in per- 
sons who are eminent in station, is not an art, but rather 
the absence of all art—a recurrence to the principles of 
nature in its purest kindliness. Though it may rest with 
princes only to be gracious, so as to have their gracious- 
ness more im vely felt, when the regal orbit from 
which they stoop is regarded, the same — holds 
good in every other station of life. The first impulse in 
manner, which one man adopts towards another, where 
there are no disturbing influences, is kind and inartificial. 
Stript of the control of custom, and all sophisticated dis- 
tinetions, the ruling tendency in the mind of each would 
be that of rendering rather than receiving service. He 
must be a poor observer of life who does not recollect 
the number of strangers he has met with, of both sexes, 
whose easy and unconstrained manners gave him a fa- 
vourable impression of their characters. The slightest 

of service or kindness in a stranger produces an 
agreeable effect far beyond the value of the kindness 
itself: it shows the existence of natural virtue at a pre- 
mium, The actions of children are always graceful, till 
they are disciplined into the forms of politeness by art. 
To make ourselves agreeable in company, and easy under 
all the contrasts of station, we require not to learn any 
thing, but to unlearn ; to fall back on those natural capa- 
cities which place all men on a level, bating those ine- 
ualities which partake of our nature, and which more 
pm give the ascendancy to the poor than to the 
rich, because they are greater in number.-— National 
Advertiser. 
[It is to be regretted that the spirit of politeness is so 
wanting amongst the labouring class—oftener in 
large towns than in primitive rural situations. In this, 
as in view A other department of society, a grace would 
arise, and a happiness be diffused, from a courteous de- 
portment, far beyond what mere wealth could give. The 
right to speak and act rudely and ungraciously is by too 
many considered equivalent to sincerity and indepen- 
dence of principle ; and it is too often entirely forgotten 
that civilised society exists by a wide-spread system of 
tual ion to feelings. He who will not concede 
and conform should free society of his presence, and live 
4s a savage in the wilderness.] 
ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 

M. Bessell, a German astronomer, has made one of the 
pet discoveries of modern times, by having ascer- 

the parallax of the double star 61 Cygni. He 
found, from repeated observations, made from August 
1837 to March 1840, that the parallax of Cygni did not 
exceed 31-hundredths of a second, which places the dis- 
times that of 


that if a cannon-ball were to traverse this vast space at 
the rate of 20 miles a-minute, it would occupy more than 
6,000,000 years in coming from that star to our earth ; 
and if a y could be projected from our earth to 61] 
Cygni at 30 miles an hour (which is about the same rate 
as the on rail travel), it would occupy at 
least 96,000,000 years, Light, which travels more than 
11,000,000 miles in a minute, would occupy about 12 
years in coming from that star to our earth.— Newspaper 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE OF TWO SEAMEN. 

An English navy captain found himself in Lisbon during 
the late civil war. Numerous complaints were continu- 
ally making to him of the detention of English subjects 
by the Miguelite squadron. Among the rest were two 
men, whose account of themselves was such that he 
caused a strict examination to be made concerning them. 
‘The result of his inquiries was to confirm the truth of 
their story, which was to the following effect :— 

They were the sole survivors of a crew of twenty-four 
men, belonging to an ish vessel called the St Helena, 
which was sailing near the island of that name. when a 
ship under oy td colours hove in sight. She bore 
down on the St Helena, and a boat with persons dressed 
as officers came alongside, and asked and obtained per- 
mission to come on bourd. They behaved with great 
courtesy; and while inspecting the ship, the chief of the 
party asked leave of the captain of the St Helena for his 
second in command to come and see the ship too. A 
signal was hoisted for him, and on board he came, bring- 
ing another boat's crew of men along with him. They 
then asked leave to go below and sce the arrangements 
there; meanwhile, another signal was hoisted for a third 

_ Officer, who with his boat's crew made up fifty foreigners 
on the deck of the St Helena, The eaptain meanwhile 
escorted his guests about below ; but on his return to the 
deck, he was instantly seized from behind, and his arms 

is crew were fas’ nd to the an i 
in the hands of pirates. 

Concealment being at an end, the pirates now hastened 
below, and commenced a search for plunder, in which 
sg Reng very successful, as the St Helena had specie 
on Un haupily. in the course of their search, the 
came upon a of spirits, and knocking the top off 
Oe drank till they were half intoxicated, when they 

ed upon deck in a state of fury, and commenced pro- 
ceedings off the captain's head, and throwing 
ines the sea. Oue by one the crew shared the same 
except the 


two men in question, who escaped unno- 


ticed in the beginning of the scuffle, and hid themselves 
below among some casks. Here they heard the strug- 
gling and sereaming, and the splash of the bodies thrown 
overboard, till there were no more victims left. Then, 
in akind of frenzy, the pirates yelled, fired shots through 
the rigging, cut away the masts, and attempted to scuttle 
the ship; but being stoutly built, and of very hard 
wood, it defied their efforts, especially in their drunken 
condition. So, after having exhausted their powers of 
destruction, they departed. The two men below watched 
the pirate ship sail; but for eight or ten hours more 
they dared not come on deck. When they did so, they 
found themselves in a mere hulk in the midst of the At- 
lantic ; ignorant of which way to steer, they contrived to 
hoist a small remnant of a sail, and abandoning them- 
selves to the mercy of the winds, they reached in safety 
the coast of Africa. Soon after they were picked up by 
the Miguelites, and carried to the mouth of the Tagus. 


FLOWERS FOR THE BEE. 


Come, honey-bee, with thy busy hum, 
To the fragrant tufts of the wild thyme come, 
And sip the sweet dew from the cowslip’s head, 
From the lily’s bell and the violet’s bed. 
Come, honey-bee, 
There is spread fof thee 
A rich repast in wood and field, 
And a thousand flowers 
Within our bowers 
To thee their nectar'd essence yield. 


Come, honey-bee, to our woodlands come, 
There's a lesson for us in thy busy hum ; 
Thou hast treasure in store in the hawthorn’s wreath, 
In the golden broom and the purple heath ; 
And flowers less fair 
That scent the air, 
Like pleasant friends drop balm for thee, 
And thou winnest spoil 
By thy daily toil, 

Thou patient, and thrifty, and diligent bee. 
‘We may learn from the bee the wise man’s lore, 
** The hand of the diligent gathereth store.” 

He plies in his calling from morn till night, 
Nor tires of his labour nor flags in his flight ; 
From numberless blossoms of every hue, 
He gathers the nectar and sips the dew. 
Then homeward he speeds 
O'er the fragrant meads, 
And he hums as he goes his thankful lay— 
Let our thanks too arise 
For our daily supplies, 
As homeward and heavenward we haste on our way. 
—The Wild Garland. 


THE UNFORTUNATE CIPHER. 

The Marseilles Gazette a few weeks tells us a 
curious anecdote relating to one of the commer- 
cial men of the town. ‘This gentleman, having a 
business correspondent on the African coasts, be- 
thought him some time since, that, as some members 
of his family had shown a partiality for monkeys, he 
might gratify them by sending for one or two speci- 
mens of these animals from Africa. Accordingly, he 
wrote to his correspondent to procure two or three, of 
the finest and most admired species, and transmit 
them to Marseilles. Chance so ordered it that the 
merchant, in putting down the ou (in English or), 
between the figures 2 and 3, made the o very promi- 
nent, while the u remained scarcely visible. 

** What great events from trifling causes spring.” 

Some months a ship-porter came in all 
haste to the old merchant, and announced to him that 
his menagerie had arrived. “ Menagerie!” cried the 
merchant. “Yes, a menagerie; a whole cargo of 
monkeys had arrived to his consignment !” The mer- 
chant could scarcely credit the announcement, until 
the letter of his age ergs was put into his hands. 
In that epistle, the African iant, a man of the 
most uncompromising exactitude, excused himself 
very earnestly for not having been able, with all his 
exertions, to procure more than 160 monkeys, in place 
of the 203 ordered ; but promised, as soon as possible, 
to fulfil the entire demand. The feelings of the ho- 
nest merchant may be , when, on moving down 
to the quay to satisfy himself on the we ye ocular 
inspection, he beheld his 160 monkeys, all duly caged 
and littered, and grinning at him with the most laud- 
able pertinacity. 1t was a moment when aman might 
reasonably doubt whether it would be best to laugh or 
ery. So much for the value of ciphers ! 


AN AGED INFANT. 

An honest peasant-woman, named Maria Plor, is at 
present living in the Faubourg of Maubeuge, in the 
north of France, and has attained her hundredth year. 
She lately lost one of her offspring, who had reached 
the age of eighty. “Ah,” said the old mother, weep- 
ing for her recent loss, “I always said that I 
never be able to bring up that child !” 


GUIDING BALLOONS. 

An experiment of t interest was made during 
the last month (April), at the chateau of Villetaneuse, 
near St Denis. Messieurs S——, father and son, 
booksellers, announced some time since that they had 
discovered a sure and effective mode of guiding bal- 
loons in the air. Several trials, which were made at 
the Military School of Pavis, had been attended with 
perfect success, and, at the chateau of Villetaneuse, 
more extensive experiments produced the same result. 
M. S——.,, the younger, after being elevated to a height 
of several hundred yards, in a balloon with a rope at- 
tached to it, put in operation the ingenious mechanism 
invented by himself and his father, and made the 
machine course towards the west, in the teeth of a 
pretty strong gale from that direction. He then re- 


turned upon his route, seeeet at will, and made the 
balloon turn and move in oo directions, to the 
delight and astonishment of the numerous spectators. 
He kept up his evolutions for a space of three hours. 
[If this invention be available in all situations (which 
we should be inclined, however, to doubt), it will re- 
move the difficulty which stands in 
the way of turning aérostation to useful and practical 
purposes. ] 
AMIABILITY BEFORE BEAUTY. 


Amiability of temper, as we have always represen 
is in most instances more highly esteemed than 
attractions, whether in the choice of wives or in accepti 
of husbands ; and, what may be often remarked, the 
amiable in disposition are the most plain in appearance. 
A newspaper, a few weeks since, offered the following 
little narrative, in illustration of the blessed effects of 
this kind of amiability:—“ A beautiful girl, gay, lively, 
and agreeable, was wedded to a man of clumsy figure, 
coarse features, and a stupid-looking physiognomy. A 
kind friend said to her one day, ‘ ¥ dear Julia, how 
came you to marry that man? ‘The question is a 
sabanel one. My husband, I confess, is not graceful in 
his appearance, not attractive in his conversation ; but he 
is so amiable. And goodness, although less fascinating 
than beauty or wit, will please equally, at least, and is 
appear isive at first, but if we see them every day, 
we ade them not only without aversion but 
with feelings of attachment, The impression which 
goodness makes on the heart is gradual, but it remains 
for ever. Listen, and I will tell you how! came to m 
my husband. I was quite young when he was introdu 
for the first time into the house of my parents. He was 
awkward in his manner, uncouth in his appearance, and 
my companions used often to ridicule him ; and I confess 
that I was frequently tempted to join them, but was 
restrained by my mother, who used to say to me, in a low 
voice, *‘ He is so amiable.’ And then it occurred to me 
that he was a kind and obliging; and whenever 
our vil assembled together at our fétes and dances, 
he was always at the disposal of the mistress of the house, 
and was profuse in his attentions to those whose age or 
ugliness caused them to be neglected. Others laughed 
at his singularity in this respect, but I whispered to my- 
self, * He is so amiable.’ One morning my mother called 
me to her boudoir, and told me that the young man, who 
is now my husband, had made application for my hand. 
I was not surprised at this, for 1 already suspected that 
he ed me with an eye of affection. I was now 
pls in a dilemma, and hardly knew how to act. When 

recollected his ill-favoured look and his awkwardness, 
I was on the — of seving, *I will not wed him, and I 
blushed for him, which is a strong proof that I even then 
felt interested in him; but when I recalled the many 
excellent traits in his character, and dwelt on his bene- 
volence and good actions, I dismissed the idea of banish- 
ing him from my presence. I could not resolve to afflict 
him, and I whispered to myself, * He is so amiable.’ He 
continued to visit me, encouraged by my parents, and 
cheered by my smiles. My other admirers, one by one, 
left me, but 1 did not regret their absence. I 
the expression, ‘ he is so amiable,’ so often, that it seemed 
to me to carry the same meaning as ‘he is so handsome.” 
I loved him, and took him as my husband. Since then, 
I have not only been resigned to my fate, but hapPr- My 
husband loves me devotedly, and how can I help loving 
him?’ There is something exceedingly touching in this 
love which beauty en for poe «hy and there is 
no doubt that some women love from a feeling of benevo- 
lence, or tender compassion, regulated by reason. Such 
an affection will know no change ; it is a firm basis, and 
will endure through life.” 


A PERCEPTION FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


A man whose mind is bent on advancing the condition 
of society, can never be at a loss to find objects to which 
his wishes and enterprise may be di he 
late Sir John Sinclair, the eminent friend of agricultural 
improvement, was a man of this stamp; of the quickness 
of his eption, and the warmth of his philanthropy, 
the min of Latheron presents the following anecdote, 
in his account of that parish :—* On one occasion 
John happened to be travelling along Loch Tay side, and 
observing the country very densely peopled with small 
tenantry, and that the lofty range of mountains, green to 
the very summits, with which this beautiful lake is sur- 
rounded, were chiefly pastured by sheep, inquired how 
the people, in so remote a quarter, disposed of their wool ; 
and being informed that each family employed one, t 
or three spinning-wheels, according to the sunier of 
females it contained, it readily occurred to him that a 
spinning-mill might prove a great acquisition in the dis- 
trict, and find abundant employment. He accordingly 
sought out the ablest m for such an ie 
and was directed to a Mr M‘Naughton in the vicinity 
Kenmore. To him he immediately repaired, and, after 
enumerating the advantages likely to arise to the whole 
neighbourhood from such a concern, together with the 
great probability of its success, and the prospect of the 
emoluments which it held out, strongly urged him to 
undertake it. This Mr M‘Naughton at first declined, 
assigning as a reason, that neither he nor any other indi- 
vidual in the place could afford to run the risk of a failure, 
* Well,’ said Sir John, * but will you conduet it, provided 
I take risk upon myself?’ To this Mr M*Naughton, after 
some hesitation, assented. The mill was soon proc 
and commenced operations ; and so completely were Sir 
John’s predictions realised, that in a few years thereafter, 
Mr M-Naughton erected other two at his own expense 
in other parts of the country—a circumstance no less 
gratifying to the originator than advantageous to the 
surrounding community.” 
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the sun, or which is nearly 64 millions of millions of | 
miles (or, more nearly, 63,650,000,000,000 miles). This 
immense distance can better be conceived when we state | 
| 
paragrap 
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